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I. 
GODMAN ON TIGHT LACING. 


Injurious Effects of Tight Lacing 
on the Organs and Functions of 
Respiration, Digestion, Circula- 
tion, &c. 

(Concluded from p. 481.) 


To say nothing farther of the actu- | 


al mischiefs which tight lacing 
produces, the influence it exerts on 
all the motions of the body is en- 
tirely disadvantageous. Can any- 
thing on earth be more ungraceful 
than the gait, the walk of a female 
who is extremely corsetted? From 
the shoulders down, as stiffly in- 
flexible as the parlor tongs, she 
can only advance by a sideling 
shuffle of the feet, which appear 
to get forward by stealth, instead 
of moving the body with that elas- 
tic mobility characteristic of its 
unrestrained natural condition. In- 
stead of the easy graceful inclina- 
tion of a flexible form, we have an 
awkward ungainly attempt to ba- 
lance the body on the limbs; the 
shoulders stiffened backwards, as 
if shackled with iron; the chest 
girded in, till breath can scarcely 
be drawn; and the trunk of the 
body as rigid as if carved in wood, 
—-the figure looking like a carica- 
ture upon nature, ease, and grace ! 
When ladies in this trim enter a 
room, especially after walking, 
they can scarcely speak for seve- 
ral minutes, and their bosoms heave 
with an unnatural agitation. If 
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females. 


the busk be of the fashionable 
length, it is impossible for them to 
sit comfortably in a chair; they 
must perch on its outer edge, to 
prevent the busk from being push- 
ed towards the chin, &c. All this: 
torture, uneasiness, and inconve- 
nience, is patiently endured, and 
for what? because it is fashionable! 
Grace, ease, elegance, and com- 
fort, are alike immolated to this 
Moloch, who spares none who pre- 
tend to the rank of fashionable ! 


_ In persons of somewhat more 
robust frames, the use of tight cor- 
sets is followed by a very severe 
pain, which is experienced at the 
time of taking them off, and rather 
different in kind from that we have 
mentioned as occurring to delicate 
The pain in this case is 
caused by the return of the blood 
to the parts which have been vio- 
lently compressed by the corsets, 
and enjoyed but a partial circula- 
tion while they were worn. It is 
exceedingly acute, and requires 
the corset to be very gradually 
loosened. Some idea of it may 
be formed by those who have oc- 
casionally taken off a very tight 
garter or other ligature, which has 
been worn for some hours. We 
feel less commiseration for such 
sufferers, who have not the shadow 
of excuse which is offered by the 
delicate ; they do not need support, 
and are merely solicitous to make 
a figure !” 


Very probably it may be urged 
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that the evils we have indicated 
are confined to a comparatively 
small number, and that a much 
greater proportion of females wear 
corsets without suffering these in- 
conveniences or injuries. Howe- 
ver true it may be that some per- 
sons use Corsets with impunity, it 
does not in the least diminish the 
force of the well-founded objections 
made to them in the preceding ob- 
servations : it may be said with 
equal truth, that numerous indivi- 
duals use spirituous liquors, or 
amuse themselves by occasional 


gaming, without injury ; yet we 
now that the vast majority of 


mankind are but too prone to pass 


from the use to the abuse of both 


the latter ; and as in the case of 
spirituous liquors, the transition 
from the use to the abuse is fre- 
quently so gradual as to be nearly 
imperceptible until the severest 
evils are produced, so it is most 
probable, especially in young per- 
sons, that the use of corsets and 
busk will speedily and impercepti- 
bly advance to their abuse. There 
is one circumstance, moreover, 
which should be particularly re- 
membered, which is, that although 
ladies properly educated, and 
aware of the danger of misusing 
corsets, might employ them with- 
out especial urd the females of 
lower ranks in life, who imitate 
what they see in those above them, 
without reference to cause or con- 
sequence, will almost inevitably be 
led to do themselves the worst in- 
juries. We see daily confirmation 
of this inthe attempts of female 
attendants, &c., to imitate their 
eoppioyers. in the article of lacing 
at least, nor is it at all uncommon 
for such young women to be obliged 
to consult physicians for various 
supposed diseases, which are the 
immediate results of their prepos- 
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terous attempts to make them- 
selves ‘‘ fine figures.” Many of 
them, with this view, keep on their 
corsets and busks all night, éight- 
ening, when they lie down, instead 
of loosening them, and again in the 
morning drawing them still closer, 
— considering every successive half 
inch in the compression and dimi- 
nution of the lower part of the 
chest, as so much ‘* clear gain.’’* 
The consequences that speedily 
follow of appetite, head- 
ach, palpitation, and most of the 
sufferings already mentioned. 

After all our researches, we 
have not been able to discover the 
exact origin of this ridiculous and 


* Not long since, the followmg scene 
occurred under our notice, at a boarding- 
house in Philadelphia.—The girl of the 
house, a tall, good-looking young woman, 
at the proper time in the afternoonfilled 
the tea-kettle, and brought it to the kitch- 
en hearth, where she placed it on a bench. 
To place it over the fire required consi- 
derable stooping, and this, as it turned 
out, was impossible to her. Repeated 
and fruitless were her attempts, by a sort 
of crouching attitude, to accomplish her 


‘object ; there was no one present to assist 


or to relieve her from the restraint which 
prevented stooping, and at length in des- 
pair she gave up her trials, and stood by 
the kettle as if debating what she should 
do. The mistress came to inquire if the 
water was boiling, and found it not yet 
on the fire !—To her utter astonishment, 
“the young lady’ confessed that she had 
her “* long busk” on,—that her ** lacing,” 
which was excessively tight, was in a 
‘shard knot,” and that she ** could not 
possibly stoop’ to put on the kettle ! On 
another occasion, the writer was obliged 
to stop and admire one of those faithful 
imitators of high life, who, attired in a 
rich,yellow barege frock, with gorgeous 
balloon sleeves, and laced to a most fash- 
ionable degree, was occupied in sweeping 
out one of the filthiest gutters in Seventh 
Street! Nothing was wanting to com- 
plete the picture, but one of the exqui- 
sitely dressed and Russian belted ** gem- 
men,” we occasionally see in the streets, 
to have shaded her with an umbrella, 
while she was engaged in discharging 
this receptacle of ** liquid sweets.” 
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injurious mode of dressing. That 
in one modification or other it has 
been employed among Europeans 
for ages, we have unquestionable 

roof. The circumstance of its 

eing confined principally to those 
_ countries whose moral and religious 
codes have a common foundation, 
forces us to conclude that the con- 
trivances of stays, corsets, &c., 
were designed to conceal, as far as 
possible, the consequences of levity 
_ and imprudence. The idea of im- 
proving the figure by their use, 
was originally a mere excuse to 
cover the real object for which 
they were worn. The disposition 
to imitate, so common to the human 
race, favored the views of the de- 
praved and designing, and multi- 
tudes of elegant and innocent wo- 
men fell into a fashion which pro- 
mised improvement to their per- 
sonal charms, while in reality it 
was productive of their destruction. 
The same phantom of augmenting 
attractiveness by their employment, 
contributed to prolong the illusion 
to the present time, and as our 
fashionable females have felt the 
influence produced on their mothers 
by this folly, we have now the su- 
peradded excuse of need of suppcrt, 
on account of muscular debility, 
urged for its continuance. It is 
not a little curious to observe the 
effect that has been produced on 
female sentiments, by the operation 
of thiscause. The object being to 
look slender (graceful is utterly 
impossible, if the body thus dressed 
be in motion), all rotundity of per- 
son is regarded as vulgar or inele- 
gant, though nature has taken infi- 
nite pains to render all living forms 
round and swelling, both externally 
and internally. Hence the youth- 
ful and unmarried are exceedingly 
desirous, by aid of cord and busk, 
to look flat, and in every sense of 
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the term are successful ;—the 
same horror of rotundity follows 
them through life, and nothing is so 
common as to find those who have 
lived and dressed with an exclusive 
view to gain husbands, with all the 
mawkishness of false delicacy, us- 
ing injurious efforts to conceal their 
approach to the endearments and 
respectability of maternity. Far 
be it from our thoughts to wish 
that our matrons should, in the 
slightest degree, abate of their sen- 
sitiveness on this or any other sub- 
ject connected with purity of mind; 


‘but aclose and somewhat protract- 


ed observation has fully convinced 
us, that, from the cause we have 
mentioned, and others we dare not 
speak of, an excess of false delica- 
cy under such circumstances has 
become fashionable. If all the 
rest of the world were to resolve 
on the use of tight lacing, mothers 
should determine to lay it aside, if 
only in compassion to their off- 
spring, whose health and happiness 
may otherwise be entirely sacri- 
ficed. If we make strict examina- 
tion among children of fashionable 
parents, we shall find proof suffi- 
cient of this, even if nothing worse 
be discovered than pale, delicate, 
rickety, or scrofulous subjects, 
whose appearance proclaims im- 
perfect health with enfeebled and 
easily injured constitutions. The 
injuries produced on many delicate 
females by tight lacing, before and 
after marriage, have been suffi- 
ciently great, in numerous in- 
stances, to destroy all the joyous 
hopes and anticipations which are 
incident to maternity, and rendered 
the conjugal condition one of un- 
ceasing disappointment and gloomy 
solitude. | 

Enough, however, has been said 
on this subject, although we have 
given but an imperfect catalogue 
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of the mischiefs produced by tight 
lacing. Much of what we have 
said will be regarded by tight lac- 
ers as a mere attempt to alarm, 
because they have not yet especial- 
ly suffered from this cause. If 
inquiry be made of physicians re- 
siding in our cities, ample confir- 
mation of all we have stated may 
be obtained, and proofs of still 

reater evils from this cause af- 
orded.* We cannot, however, 
hope to effect much against the 
preponderating influence of fashion, 
often it has been 
attempted by others unsuccessfully. 

evertheless, we have esteemed it 
a duty to make even this imperfect 
essay, hoping that possibly one pa- 
rent might be convinced, or one 
female saved from injury. 


II. 
RESPECTING DISSECTION. 
Rien Salem, Sept. 1, 1829. 
Sir,—The Massachusetts Meidi- 
cal Society having appointed us a 
Committee ‘to consider if any 
change can be effected in the 
laws of the Commonwealth, in 


* The writer has twice opened the bo- 
dies of females who were addicted to ex- 
cessively tight lacing. In both, the liver, 
stomach, spleen, diaphragm, lungs and 
heart were permanently and injuriously 
displaced. Many of the “liver com- 


platnis” suffered by fashionable ladies are | 


entirely owing to the same, ‘The follow- 
ing is extracted from a Baltimore paper, 
and is an illustration in point. 

Suppen Drata.—A colored woman, 
recently from New York, in the employ 
of Mr. F. M. Diffendeffer, of Baltimore, 
died suddenly on ‘laursday last, while 
standing at a table ironing clothes! An 
inquest was held over the body, during 
which it was opened by a physician who 
was called in. It appeared that the de- 
ceased had been in the habit of tight lac- 
ing to such a degree as to force the liver 
from its natural seat. The more imme- 
diate cause of her death was the rupture 
of a bloodvessel near the heart.” 
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relation to human dissection,” we 
have the honor to solicit your in- 
fluence and interest to codperate 
with us in devising means to ad- 
vance the welfare of the communi- 
ty, and of our common profession, 
so deeply involved in the prosecu- 
tion of Anatomical Science. 

It must be obvious to you, Sir, 
that the difficulties and dangers 
which now oppose the practical 
study of Anatomy in this Com- 
monwealth, are such as operate 
almost to the complete discou- 
ragement of the student and prac- 


titioner in pursuing this study ; 


and that these difficulties and this 
discouragement grow out of the 
popular prejudice, which regards 
dissection with horror, and blinds 
the community to a view of the 
importance of the knowledge 
which is sought for, and the faci- 
lity ‘with which this knowledge 
may be obtained, without any out- 
rage upon the good order or the 
genuine good feelings of the pub- 
lic. It is tothe removal of this 
opular prejudice, especially as 
it exists in the minds of the mem- 
bers of our Legislature, that we 
wish to direct the efforts of the 
influential members of the Medi- 
cal Society ; and the following 
are some of the statements on 
which it is intended to rely, in 
Mini petition to the Legis- 
ature for a modification of the 
existing laws :— 

1. Anatomical knowledge is 
absolutely necessary in all branch- 
es of our profession. No consci- 
entious man will venture to per- 
form surgical operations without 
this knowledge ; and it is equally 
necessary, to enable the physician 
to distinguish the seat of the dif- 
ferent internal diseases, and di- 
rect the application of remedies. 

2. This knowledge can only be 
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acquired by dissection. For it is 
manifestly as absurd to expect to 
learn the intricate structure of 
the human frame by meaus of 
plates and models, as for a me- 
chanic to acquire a practical ac- 
quaintance with the structure and 
movements of a watch, without 
being allowed to inspect the inte- 
rior of the mechanism, and to 
take it in pieces. 

3. So far as the poor are con- 
cerned, it is for their especial 
benefit that all physicians should 
be enabled to learn Anatomy tho- 
roughly, and practise it occasion- 
ally during life. Riches may 
procure medical or surgical skill, 
at whatever cost, and from any 
distance ; and so long as the rich 
are willing to pay for this skill at 
its highest rate, a few individuals 
will be found who will seek it 
abroad or at home, at immense 
expense, or personal sacrifice and 
tisk. But the poor must be de- 
pendent for medical and surgical 
relief on those who are nearest to 
them; and, generally, not on those 
who have had the most opportuni- 
ties of acquiring skill in the long- 
Continued practice of their pro- 
fession. 

4. In confirmation of the fore- 
going argument, the Committee 
would refer to the observation of 
any competent member of the 
profession to say, if there are not 
among the paupers who are sup- 
ported at the public charge, many 
whose diseases and lameness have 
passed from a curable to an incu- 
rable condition, for the lack of 
that surgical skill which could 
only have been derived from a 
knowledge of practical Anatomy. 
It is not meant to be asserted, 
that all fractures, dislocations and 
surgical diseases can be cured, 
Without some cases occurring io 
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which such lameness will una- 
voidably result, as will occasion 
inability to labor. But so nume- 
rous are these cases now known 
to be, and so great the amount of 
loss which the public sustains by 
the loss of their labor, and the 
expense of their support, that the 
interest which the community has 
in affording the means of lessenin 
the number of these cases, is di- 
rect and obvious. | 

5. All lovers of good order and 
good morals must feel desirous to 
prevent amongst us the growth of 
a body of people, who make it 
their business to violate the se- 
pulchres of the dead. Late ex- 
perience in Europe has shown, 
that the bands of resurrectionists 
are among the most hardened and 
desperate villains in society ; and 
that even murder has been resort- 
edtobythem. These desperate 
people are always encouraged by 
whatever tends to create obsta- 
cles to the lawful presecution of 
Anatomy, and will always find 
some means of supplying bodies, 
while a high price is paid for them 
by those engaged in anatomical 
studies. The perfect safety of 
the sepulchres of the dead may 
be insured, and the feelings of the 
living preserved from the least 
outrage, by a proper selection 
from among the bodies of the 
dead.—If the bodies of persons 
who are unclaimed by the friend- 
ship or relationship of a living in- 
dividual, are devoted, under pro- 
per regulations, to anatomical 
purposes, there will be found in 
all our large towns an adequate 
supply of those, whose death no 
one is left to regret, and to whose 
remains no one is willing to show 
respect. | 

In fine, it is certain that the 
public, as a body, have a greater 
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degree of interest in this matter 
than even physicians ; and it is to 
be hoped they may be made to 
view this interest in its true light. 

We respectfully request of you, 
Sir, that you will give us your as- 
sistance in promoting the object 
for which the Committee was ap- 
pointed ; and especially by laying 
the subject, with such arguments 
as we have used, and others 
which will occur to yourself, be- 
fore the consideration of those 
members of the Massachusetts 
Legislature with whom you are 
acquainted. 


We also request you would 
forward to the Chairman of the 
Committee any important views 
which may occur to you on this 
subject, and of what appears to 
you, from your personal know- 
ledge of the course of public opi- 
nion in your vicinity, the prospect 
of success in the anticipated ap- 
plication to the General Court. 


If you should have anything to 
communicate, please to forward it 
previous to the Ist of October. 


We are your obedient servants, 


A. L. Petrson, 
INGALLs, 
Joun C. Warren, 
Geo. C. Suatruck, 
JoHN Brooks, 
Joun D. WE LLs, 
JoHN Ware. 


ACUPUNCTURATION. 


The following account of this re- 
medy, the rage for which has never 
yet crossed the Atlantic to this new 
world, is from the spirited pen of Dr. 
Johnson, who has probably assigned 
it just the place that it merits, 


In nothing is fashion, omnipotent 
fashion, more conspicuous than in 
medicine. Alittle while ago the 
town rang with ‘ acupuncture ;” 
every body talked of it; every 
one was curing incurable diseases 
with it ; but now not a syllable is 
said on the subject, and acupunc- 
turation would seem to be quietly 
consigned to ‘‘Lethe’s silent 
stream.”? In France, however, 
the advocates of the measure 
would seem to be as hot as ever, 
and cases are constantly recorded 
of the wonderful benefits and 
cures it has accomplished. In 
the Archives Générales for last 
October, two cases are reported 
from the practice of M. Trouve, 


where it seemed (for alas! in these 


matters we are frequently sadly 
taken in) to produce good effects. 
The first was that of a young wo- 
man laboring under many of those 
strange hysterical symptoms so 
commonly met with in practice, 
and that to a very distressing de- 
gree. A great variety of general 
and local means were put in prac- 
tice with little or no effect, when 
M. le Médicin en chef resorted 
to the needles, and employed 
them assiduously for many days, 
as often as the slightest premoni- 
tory symptom of a hysterical pa- 
roxysm made its appearance. 
The patient soon left the hospital 
cured. The second patient was 
also a young woman, who had 
suffered for seven years from pa- 
ralysis of the right lower limb 
following a fall upon the back, 
and obliging her to go constantly 
on crutches. Four applications 
of the needles sufficed to give her 
oe use of the long palsied 
limb, and shortly afterwards this 
patient also left the hospital. 

We suppose the modus operan- 
di of acupuncture, at least in 
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cases of this description, is to be. 
considered similar to that of in- 
cantations, cauls, &c., for it is 
potorious that many a malady has 
yielded to the potent spell of some 
old beldame, which had long re- 
sisted the professional skill of the 
regular descendents of Hippocra- 
tes. Whatever the mode in which 
the needles act may be, if they 
have an action, and that a good 
one, they are worth a trial now 
and then in those nervous or hys- 
terical disorders, on which scien- 
tific measures are. completely 
thrown away. We have seen a 
most salutary salivation produced 
by bread pills, in a very hypochon- 
driacal patient, who fancied he 
had syphilis, and that he ought to 
be put under the influence of mer- 
cury. The pills of course were 
said to be mercurial, and particu- 
lar injunctions were given him to 
leave them off as soon as the 
mouth should be affected. 


IV. 


OPIUM EATERS. 


From Mr. Madden’s Travels in 
Turkey. 


I wap heard so many contradicto- 
ry reports of the sensations pro- 
duced by this drug, that I resolved 
to know the truth, and according- 
ly took my seat in the coffee- 
house, with half a dozen Theria- 
kis. Their gestures were fright- 
ful: those who were completely 
under the influence of the opium 
talked incoherently ; their fea- 
tures were flushed, their eyes 
had an unnatural brilliancy, and 
the general expression of theirs 
countenance was horribly wild. 
The effect is usually produced in 
two hours, and lasts four or five : 
the dose varies from three grains 
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toadrachm. I saw one old man 
take four pills, of six grains each, 
in the course of two hours: I was 
told he had been using opium for 
five-and-twenty years ; but this is 
a very rare example of an opium 
eater passing thirty years of age, 
if he commence the practice 
early. The debility, both moral 
and physical, attendant on its ex- 
citement, is terrible: the appetite 
is soon destroyed, every fibre in 
the body trembles, the nerves of 
the neck become affected, and 
the muscles get rigid. Several 
of these I have seen iu this place, 
at various times, who had wry 
necks and contracted fingers ; but 
still they cannot abandon the cus- 
tom : they are miserable till the 
hour arrives for taking their daily 
dose ; and when its delightful in- 
fluence begins, they are all fire 
and animation. Some of them 
compose excellent verses, and 
others address the bystanders in 
the most eloquent discourses, 
lmagining themselves to be em- 

erors, and to have all the harems 
in the world at their command. 


After trying the experiment on 
himself, Mr. M. gives the following 
history of his sensations :— 


My faculties appeared enlarg- 
ed: every thing I looked at seem- 
ed increased in volume ; I had no 
longer the same pleasure when I 
closed my eyes which I bad when 
they were open; it appeared to 
me as if it was only external ob- 
jects which were acted on by the 
imagination, and magnified into 
images of pleasure ; in short, it 
was ‘‘the faint exquisite music 
of a dream” in a waking moment. 
I made my way home as fast as 
possible, dreading, at every step, 
that I should commit some extra- 
vagance. In walking, I was hard- 
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ly sensible of my feet touching 
the ground ; it seemed as if I slid 
along the street, impelled by some 
invisible agent, and that my blood 
was composed of some ethereal 
fluid, which rendered my body 
lighter than air. I got to bed the 
moment I reached home. The 
most extraordinary visions of de- 
light filled my brain all night. In 
the morning I rose, pale and dis- 
pirited ; my head ached ; my body 
was so debilitated that I was 
obliged to remain on the sofa all 
the day, dearly paying ,for my 
first essay at opium eating. 


SKETCHES 
oF 


PERIODICAL LITERATURE. 


SOMETHING NEW RESPECTING CREPI- 
TATION OF THE LUNGS, 
A M. Piepaenet has undertaken to 
prove that crepitation of the lungs, 
so far from being a proof of their 
healthy state, is always an indication 
of disease. He has ascertained that 
where death has occurred without 
laborious breathing or any injury to 
the lungs, these organs do not crepi- 
tate on pressure. When this pheno- 
menon is found, therefore, it is to be 
attributed to a partial emphysema, 
that is, to a rupture of the air-cells, 
and the escape of the air into the 
common cellular substance. This 
may be produced, as he thinks, by 
the struggle for breath which ‘occurs 


in many instances before death. 


After inspiration, the glottis is con- 
tracted spasmodically, and the expi- 
ratory action of the muscles, under 
these circumstances, is sufficient to 
cause rupture. It may also be oc- 
casioned by forcible inflation of the 
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lungs, as in the attempt to produce 
respiration by this means in stillborn 
children. In one instance where 
this attempt was made without svs- 
cess, considerable emphysema was, 
on examination, found in the lungs, 
and the inference was, that the em- 
physema had been caused by the in- 
flation. Some experiments, subse- 
quently made on living animals, tend- 
ed to confirm this conclusiun. Infla- 
tion produced embarrassed respira- 
tion, and shortly after, death; and 
in the dead body the lungs were 
found pale and emphysematous, __ 


SURGERY OF GALEN. 


In the course of some observations 
on the degree of sensibility possessed 
by the heart, Dr. J. R. Coxe cites a 
case from Galen which proves this 
medical patriarch possessed more 
anatomical knowledge and skill in 
surgery than is generally supposed. 
A boy had received a blow on the 
sternum. This being neglected, led 
to an abscess on the part, which was 
opened and seemed to heal. Matter 
formed however a second time, and 
was again evacuated ; but the wound 
thus made continued open, notwith- 
standing every effort made to heal it. 
“ On this account,” says Galen, “a 
consultation was called, at which I 
was present, The sternum was so 
much affected by caries that the mo- 
tion of the heart could be seen through 
it on the left side. No one however 
dared to propose the removal of the 
diseased portion; because it was 
thought to involve a perforation of 
the thorax. Notwithstanding this 
danger, I undertook to perform the 
operation ; but stipulated that as the 
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extent of disease in the parts subja- 
cent to the bone could not be judged 
of, I would not answer for its effect- 
ing acure. On denuding the bone, 
the extent of disease was found to 
be nearly such as had been observed 
externally; the margins,beneath which 
were the veins and arteries, being 
healthy,—a circumstance which ena- 
bled me to operate with great confi- 
dence. Having removed the part 
affected, J found that the pericardium 
was involved in the disease, and that 
the heart was laid bare. This caused 
me some apprehension at first ; but 
in the course of a short time the pa- 
tient was restored to health ; an event 
which could not have been hoped, had 
no one been willing to operate, and the 
operation itself could not have been 
performed, except by one versed in 
the science of anatomy.” 


CHOREA~WITH DISSECTION. 


AN interesting case of chorea has 
occurred at the Sunderland Dispen- 
sary. The subject of it was a girl 
16 years of age. The disease af- 
fected the left side of the body. She 
grew worse, convulsions came on, 
and she died. On dissection, a cal- 
careous concretion was found in the 
medullary substance of the left he- 
misphere of the brain. This stone 
was of an irregularly cubical figure, 
each of its sides measuring about an 
inch. The medical gentleman who 
reports the case states that he has 
seen two others in which partial pass- 
ed into general convulsions, followed 
by coma and death. 
these was there opportunity for post 
mortem examination of the brain. 
From the great similarity of the 
symptoms to those of the present case, 
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he judged that they, and indeed’ most: 
other analogous cases, arise more: 
frequently from direct irritation of 
the brain, with increased afflux of the: 
blood hither, than from sympathetic: 


excitement of that organ. 


It will be recollected that the con-. 
cretion above alluded to occurred in. 
the same side of the body as the con-. 
vulsive movements it occasioned. 


SMALLPOX IN PENNSYLVANIA. 
In the last No. of the American Jour- 
nal, we see the account of an epide- 
mic smallpox which occurred in Pitts- 
burg, Pa. toward the close of the 
year 1828, and continued for six 
months, A few of the facts are in- 
teresting, as they bear on the point 
of the prophylactic power of vacci- 
nation. Que individual is mention- 
ed, whose case was known to the 
reporter. He had been vaccinated 


‘twelve years before, and retained the 


mark of the genuine vaccine vesicle ; 
yet he went regularly through the 
smallpox, though in a mild form, 
Several other instances are mention- 
ed, where persons who had gone 
through the vaccine disease were 


greatly exposed, but escaped the in- 


fection. 


CATARRHUS VESICE. 
Tus disease, so common with old 
people in the higher ranks of society, 
has been particularly attended to of 
late by M. Civiale. He is of opin- 
ion that it is a chronic inflammation 
and thickening of the coats of the 
bladder, occasioned by diminished 
tone in its muscular structure. A di- 
rect consequence of such diminution 
is an imperfect emptying of the sac. 
The remaining urine produces irrita- 
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tion, and this passes into chronic in- 
flammation. He relies on the cathe- 
ter for a rnmedy. 


BOSTON, TUESDAY, SEPT. 22, 1829 


We conclude to-day our extract 
from the recently published work of 
Dr. Godman, of Philadelphia. This 
extract comprises the whole of his 
treatise on Tight Lacing, with the 
exception of his description of the 
parts concerned in the process of 
respiration,—a portion which seem- 
ed unnecessary for medical readers. 
Some account of this work we pro- 
pose to give in our next. 


LAWS RESPECTING DISSECTION, 


We have given in this number a copy 
of the Circular of the Committee of 
the Massachusetts Medical Society, 
to whom was referred, at their last 
meeting, the subject of Dissection. 
This Circular has been forwarded to 
members of the Society, and we 
would call their earnest, immediate, 
and devout attention to the proposi- 
tions it contains. The subject of 
this Circular is of incalculable weight ; 
it is the key-stone of the arch on 
which all medical and surgical sci- 
ence rests ; its importance is measur- 
ed only by the practical value our 
profession is capable of acquiring, 
and the blessings it is capable of ex- 
tending to mankind. Give up dissec- 
tion, and the beautiful and stupendous 
fabric which the learning and labors of 
medical men,in all past ages, have been 
spent in rearing, must inevitably fall ; 
the fountains of the healing art will 
become dry, and the learned and ju- 


dicious physician, the skilful and ac- 
complished surgeon, will be lost » 
the impostor charlatan. 

The time is arrived when it is ne- 
cessary for the profession to take 


gome active measures to facilitate 


dissection in this country. Every 
member of the faculty ought to feel 
that to move or be quiet in this mat- 
ter is not left at his option ; a duty,— 
a high and commanding duty,—urges 
him to spend his time and talents, 
to use the utmost of his influence, in 
correcting the popular error on this 
subject, and convincing the people,— 
the true rulers of the land,—that 
every obstacle the law opposes to 
dissection, is a stepping-stone to the 
very evil it would avert. So long as 
no subjects are specially allowed by 
law for purposes of anatomy, viola- 
tion of the grave will be indiscrimi- 
nate. Just in proportion as these 
obstacles are increased, the price of- 
fered for subjects will be enhanced, 
and the temptation increased to pro- 
cure them at the sacrifice of every 
feeling of the heart,—to procure 
them, if by no other means, by those 
horrible deeds which have immortal- 
ized the great city of the North in 
the annals of crime, 


This is not a fanciful picture. The 
effect of legal restraints on the means 
for dissection in Scotland, have pass- 
ed through all these stages to the 
last,—the climax has there been sur- 
mounted, In this country, it has 
made an alarming progress; the 
sanctuary of the dead is often violat- 
ed, without regard to the number or 
character of the friends who follow- 


ed the corps to its supposed resting-. 


place : and nothing can be more cer- 
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tain than the fact, that the closer we 
shut the grave against the resurrec- 
tionist, the sooner will he fiid his 
prey elsewhere ;—debarred from the 
depositories of the dead, he will seek 
it in the retired dwellings of the liv- 
ing; shut out from sacrilege, he will 
fly to murder. 

It is very evident that by devoting 
to the purposes of anatomy the bodies 
of those who die in houses of correc- 
tion, the current of events which is 
drawing near to the shocking catas- 
trophe to which we have alluded, 
may be effectually checked. Such 
regulation would moreover be a 
strong motive with the vicious to 
restrain their evil passions, and thus 
act with a double power in promot- 
ing the good order, good morals, 
personal security and happiness of 
the people, 

The last session of the British 
Parliament was rendered one of the 
most memorable in the history of the 
nation by the emancipation of the 
Catholics. It would have crowned 
the glory of that Parliament, had 
they exercised as enlightened a poli- 
cy toward the Surgeons. Mr. Pee. 
exercised his energies successfully in 
satisfving the just claims of the for- 
mer, without injury to church or 
state; but Mr. Warsurton could 
not effect the emancipation of the 
Surgeons from the severer thraldom 
in which they are held by the laws 
of the land.—The Catholics were 
not eligible to office ;—the surgeons 
are the only persons eligible to cer- 
tain offices, and yet subjected to 
heavy penalties if they discharge ably 
and faithfully the duties which those 
offices impose on them ; for no man 
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can, in the nature of things, discharge 
either ably or faithfully the duties of 
a surgeon, without such a knowledge 
of the minute structure of the part on 
which he operates, as dissection 
alone can give him. If a surgeon 
operate badly, an action will lie 
against him for malpractice, and he 
loses his professional reputation ;— 
if he takes the only possible measure 
to enable him to operate well, the 
laws of his country meet him with 
greater severity, and the popular 
voice is still louder against him. 

Le* us hope that the proud dis- 
tinction of leading the way to a more 
enlightened policy respecting dissec- 
tion, remains for this country.—If 
this is to be effected at all, it must be 
done by the individual efforts of me- 
dical men. Great and salutary 
changes in our laws must originate 
in the people, and any attempt to 
effect them in the legislative hall, 
before the minds of the people are 
convinced of their necessity or expe- 
diency, will be inevitably abortive ; 
it is working against a current which 
can never be stemmed. It is not the 
water poured on the branches of the 
oak which gives it verdure and vigor; 
it is the moisture taken in drop by 
drop at its roots, and the influence, 
however small, which is exerted at 
the extremity of its minute tendrils, 
is that alone which can produce any 
great changes in its more conspicu- 
ous part. Let every member of the 
profession be fully apprized of the 
importance of his own private per- 
sonal influence, and let him exert it 
never so quietly, but with judgment 
and power, and the great result will 
astonish him, 
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HEALTH OF OUR CITIES. 


Tne Yellow Fever continues to pre- 
vail to an alarming, and, we believe, 
unprecedented extent, at New Or- 
leans. From thirty to forty are said, 
by good authority, to die daily of 
this disease, and very few attacked 
by itrecover. ts ravages have been 
particularly great among those Spa- 
nish Refugees who, driven from 
their homes by an arbitrary decree 
of the Mexican Government, sought 
a refuge where so many of them have 
found a grave. 

At Savannah but three cases of 
Yellow Fever have occurred, and the 
city is esteemed unusually healthy. 

Charleston has escaped this scourge 
thus far. The Carolinians complain 
more of injured cotton crops than 
the ravages of disease, The subsi- 
dence of the recent freshet in the 
Pee Dee, will leave pools of water 
scattered over a large tract of coun- 
try, which, becoming stagnant and 
subjected to the heat of a southern 
sun, must produce fever in great 
abundance. The only safety of the 
river inhabitants will be the continu- 
ance of the rains into October. 

We have no reports of the exist- 
ence of any malignant or other pre- 
valent disease in Baltimore, Phila- 
delphia, or New York, 

The Dysentery is unusually rife 
on the banks of the Susquehanna, 
and its vicinity ; whole families are 
confined at once to their beds, but 
the mortality is as yet inconsiderable. 

Our autumnal fever, of which there 
is more or less in this city every fall, 
is more frequently met with this sea- 
son than usual, Although the cases 
are numerous and recovery generally 
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slow, it proves fatal but seldom, as 
may be seen by our bills of mortality. 
A good practical treatise on this dis- 
ease is much wanted, and it is to be 
hoped the Prize offered by the Boyls- 
ton Committee for the best essay on 
the subject, will be the means of 
supplying this deficiency in our me- 
dical literature. For the terms on 
which this Prize is offered, our read- 
ers are referred to No. 27, Vol. 2d, 
of this Journal, 


MEDICAL MANUFACTORIES, 


THeEseE establishments appear to be 
uninterrupted in their operations by 
the pressure of the times. Within 
three or four weeks, 42 medical Doc- 
tors have been finished off at Bow- 
doin College, 10 at Williams College, 
35 at Yale College, and many others 
which we have not time to enume- 
rate, 

Several new laborers have been 
also engaged, viz..—At Bowdoin 
College, James McKean, M.D., of 
Topsham, as Professor of Obstetrics, 
and Joun De Lamarer, M.D., of 
Fairfield, N.Y., as Professor of the 
Theory and Practice of Physic.— 
At Burlington College, Bensamin 
Lincoin, M.D., of this city, as Pro- 
fessor of Anatomy and Surgery. 


These gentlemen, with their Col- 


Jaborators and others, will commence 
operations at their respective Insti- 


tutions as follows :— 


At Bowdoin College, about the 
end of January or the beginning of 


February. By a very happy arrange- 


ment, the lectures commence at this 
seminary about the time they end 
elsewhere ; so that pupils who desire 
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it can avail themselves, in a single sea- 
son, of the advantages of two schools, 

At the Boston Medical College of 
Harvard University, on the third 
Wednesday in October. 

At Rutgers Medical College, New 
York, on the first Monday in No- 
vember. 

At the University of Pennsylvania, 
on the first Monday in November. 

At the University of Maryland, on 
the last Monday in October. 

At the Medical Department of 
Washington College, on the first 
Monday in November, 

At the Berkshire Medical Institu- 

_tion, the Lectures commenced on the 
first Thursday of this month. 

At the late Commencement at 
Yale College, the Honorary Degree 
of M.D. was conferred on Drs. Na- 
thaniel S. Perkins, Bela Farnum, Lu- 
ther Ticknor, and Darius Hutchins, 

We do not learn that any other of 
our literary institutions found any 
medical gentlemen within the sphere 
of their knowledge worthy of simi- 
lar honors. 


TRANSATLANTIC QUACKERY. 


We know not if our readers have 
heard or not of a famous worker of 
wonders, who is making a great pa- 
rade in London, and imposing most 
egregiously on the credulity of John 
Bull. The thing we refer to is call- 
ed by a very long name ; to wit, Mr. 
Lone Saint Joun Lone,—Artist. 


. Now the art which this man is exalt- 


ing by the workings of his transcen- 


dant genius, is no less than the art of 


healing ;—the art of healing not only 
diseases which others have healed 
before him, but that triumphant ene- 


my of the faculty, pulmonary con- 
sumption, Various newspapers im 
the British metropolis blazon forth 
the unprecedented cures performed 
by this rara avis, and extol beyond 
measure his method of treatment, 
which, by the way, is a profound se- 
cret. One young gentleman, whilst 
under the treatment of Long St. John 
for “confirmed consumption,” was 
recently seized with enteritis, and 
died in four days. On inspecting 
his body after death, “the lungs 
were found perfectly sound, and no 
trace of tubercles, or other phenome- 
na of phthisis, existed in the chest.” ! 
Had not the melancholy event oc- 
curred which terminated the career 
of this patient whilst in the midst of 
St. John Long’s treatment, how glo- 
rious a case would this have been to 
have published to the world! A 
case of “confirmed consumption’” 
wholly and permanently cured by 
the wonderful skill of Mr. St. Joho 
Long, the healing Artist.—Another 
remarkable case, in which the eure 
was attested by a Master of Arts and 
Doctor in Divinity, is thus noticed by 
Dr. Johnson in his Medical Journal : 

By the post of this morning (June 
15th) we received two newspapers, 
Bell’s Weekly Messenger, and the 
Leeds Mercury. In the former was 
printed very conspicuously the letter 
with its testimonials (No.1), In the 
latter (Leeds Mercury) a single line 
dispelled the fair illusion of hope on 
one hand, and unprincipled menda- 
city on the other! Mr, St. John 
Long and his puffers require some 


strong opiates to make them sleep 
with easy consciences, 


(1.) 
London, August 17, 1828. 
My dear Sir,—For seven years 
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previous to placing myself under 
your care, I suffered great general 
debility, with violent cough, and ex- 
pectoration, and was dreadfully ema- 
ciated. I was also afflicted with spit- 
ting of blood, pains in the chest and 
side, extreme difficulty in breathing, 
could not lie down in bed without a 
chair for my support, and despairing 
of recovery. Now, my flesh has be- 
come firm and healthy, 1 have appe- 
tite, can sleep, and walk five or six 
miles without much fatigue. 
Martua Hupson. 


Hipperholm, Halifax, Yorkshire. 
Feb. 16, 1829. 

It is some months since I left your 
care, and I have gone on progressive- 
ly gaining health, having stood the 
severity of the winter months aston- 
ishingly well, though a cough still re- 
mains, The full history of my case 
is‘ recorded in your book, which 
bears testimony of the merits of your 
important discovery. 

Gratefully yours, 
Martna Hupson. 


We, whose names are under-writ- 
ten, with pleasure attest the truth of 
the above statement :— 

Ricnarp Hupson, M.A. 

Father of Martha Hudson. 

Ricwarp Harttey, D.D. 

Brother in-law of Martha Hudson. 


Diep—On Saturday last, at Hip- 
perholm, Martha, the second daugh- 
ter of the Rev. Richard Hudson. 


But Mr, St. John Long seems to 
be a man of uncommon kindness of 
heart, as well as medical skill, as 
evinced in the fullowing history re- 
corded in another English periodical. 


A young lady, subject to cough, 
came to London, to place herself un- 
der the care of this pretended curer 
of consumption of the lungs, under 
the impression that he was an eminent 
physician, The patient attended re- 
gularly, and agreed, by a solemn pro- 
mise, vot to reveal his mode of treat- 
ment. The humane and _liberal- 
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minded John St. John Long felt so 
much interested in her case, that he, 

ood soul, agreed to receive her ona 
Sunday ; and such was his desire to 
be accommoda. ing, that he even cen- 
descended to take the fee on the 
sabbath day. 


STATISTICS OF DENTISTRY IN FRANCE, 


Tue following is a translation from a 
late French publication (“ Sur Part 
du Dentiste’’) recently received from 
Paris by Dr. Parsons, Dentist, of this 
city :— 

The business of the Dentist has 
been so much increased within thirty 
years in France, that when it is con- 
sidered in its mechanical part, and 
as comprehending, also, all which 
relates to the treatment of diseases 
of the mouth, it produces an annual 
income of nearly six millions of 
francs, 

At no period have all the depart- 
ments of France united contained 
twice the number of dentists that 
practise in Paris; for it will be un- 
derstood that we call none dentists 
but those who practise solely in that 
branch of surgery which relates to 
the diseases of the mouth 3 for if we 
shall give this name to all who only 
extract teeth, we should find at least 
one in every little village. 

In the year 1790, there were only 
five dentists in Paris ; in 1814, there 
were twenty; and in 1828, about a 
hundred and forty. We may place 
these hundred and forty dentists in 
ten classes, according to their annual 
receipts, as in the fullowing table :— 


Whole amount 
Number in received by all 
Class. the Class. Ann. inc. of this Class. 

i 5 40,000 fr. 200,000 fr. 
2 6 30,v00 180,000 
3 6 25,000 150,000 
4 8 20,000 160,000 
5 8 15,000 120,000 
6 12 12,000 144,000 
7 15 9,000 135,000 
8 20 6,000 120,000 
9 25 4,000 100,000 
10 35 2,000 70,000 


Total 140 who rec. annually1,879,000 fr. 
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We may number in the Depart- 
ments about two hundred dentists, 
who receive annually, one with ano- 
ther, about 5000 fgancs each. This 
would give a total of one million of 
francs, which added to the income 
of the dentists in Paris, is 2,379,009. 
The apothecaries, perfumers and 
others in Paris and in all other parts 
of France receive from the sale of 
powders, elixirs, opiates, and other 
articles used for the mouth, an 
amount equal at least to that of the 
dentists of Paris and of the depart- 
ments together,—to wit, 2,379,000 
francs. 


- Now if we admit that among thirty 
millions of inhabitants in France, 
there are fifteen hundred thousand 
who attend to the preservation of 
their teeth, and who use only one 
tooth-brush a year at 75 centimes, 
we shall have a new total of 1,125,- 
000 francs. 


In bringing together these different 
products, we find that— 


The annual receipts of the 


dentists in Paris are 1,379,000 fr. 
of the dentists in 
the Departments 1,000,000 
2,379,000 
of the apothecaries, 
perfumers, &c., in France 2,379,000 
of the sellers of 
tooth brushes 1,125,000 


Total 5,883,000 fr. 


But granting that of this sum there 
is paid 630,000 francs for indispensa- 
ble operations, such as the extraction 
of teeth and other services which 
properly come within the province 
of surgery, it results that the busi- 
ness of the dentist, considered in its 
mnechanical part, occasions an annual 
expense which, at the lowest esti- 
mate, we must value at 5,253,000 
francs. This result may surprise 
many, but we engage that it is as 
exact as it is possible calculations of 
this kind can be, in which we cannot, 
of course, avail ourselves of mathe- 
matical accuracy.—Daily Adv. 
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Aboriginal Skeletons, — Several 


skeletons of the aboriginal inhabitants 
were recently found at South Salem 
in this state, whilst the workmeu ina 
manufacturing establishment were le- 
velling the yard. They were buried 
but about two feet below the surface 
and in a state of preservation remark- 
ably good, since more than 200 yrs. 
must have passed over them. These 
skeletuns were found arranged ino 
groups, two or three together, and 
lying on the side, with their 
faces turned to the east,—ready to 
greet the rising sun on the morning 
of the resurrection. Most of the bo- 
dies were adults, but three are said 
to have been children. It is suppos- 
ed by the peculiar situation of the 
groups of skeletons, that those who 
make up each group must have been 
buried at the same time ;—perhaps 
in the year 1617 when the plague 
raged with such mortality among the 
aboriginal inhabitants of that plaee. 


Roots and Herbs.—One of the 
Steam and Herb fraternity, who calls 
himself Hiram Burnet, apologises in 
the newspapers for deviating from the 
“ Thompsonian Practice :”’ it seems 
that this deviation caused his expul- 
sion from the Root and Herb Steep- 
ery, and deprived him of his patient. 
The Delaware Gazette says, “ The 
unfortunate sick man was taken from 
Dr. B. by some of his brother prac- 
titioners, and done for so that he died 
by steam in a reasonable time.” 


Deaf and Dumb.—Mr. Gallaudet, 
principal of the Asylum for Deaf and 
Dumb, at Hartford, advertises that 
in consequence of arrangements made 
with Massachusetts and Maine, a new 


class will enter on the 28th of Octo- 


ber next. 


REPORT OF DEATHS IN BOSTON, 
The week ending Sept. 18, at noon. 
Of accident, 1—cholera, 1—consumption, 3 
—complaint of the heart, 1—dysentery, 3— 
drown, 1—dropsy in the head, 1—inflamma- 
tion in the bowels, 1—infantile, 2—liver com- 
plaint, 3—measles, 3—mortification in the 
bowels, l—old age, 1—typhus fever, 1—un- 
known, 2. Males, 15,—females, 10. Total, 25. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 


MEDICAL INSTRUCTION. 


FFE ‘subscribers continue to receive 
and instruct Medical Pupils upon 
the terms formerly announced. 

The Pupils are admitted to the medical 
‘and surgical Practice of the Massachu- 
setts General Hospital, and receive pri- 
‘vate instruction from the subscribers. 

JAMES JACKSON, 
WALTER CHANNING. 

For terms, apply to Dr. Channing, Tre- 
mont street, opposite Tremont House. 

Sept. 22. 3t. 


& HENDEE have just pub- 
lished,—The Constitution of Man, 
considered in Relation to External Ob- 
jects. By GEorncE ComBE. 


From the Preface to the American edilion. 

*¢ Mr. Combe’s work should be placed 
with those, of which so many within a 
few years have appeared, which are de- 
voted to the all-absorbing topic of Educa- 
tion. It treats of moral, intellectual, and 
physical education. ‘his is not formally 
done under so many distinct heads. But 
the whole course of reasoning of the au- 
thor, and the whole array of all his illus- 
trations, have it always obviously in view 
to show how the highest cultivation of each 
of these may be most surely brought about. 

** The publishers have printed this edi- 
tion from a belief that there is much in 
the work to interest the community. 

“It hasa novelty to reward the general 
inquirer, and it presents the well known 
under novel aspects. There is one class 
amongst us who may study it with much 
advantage. Scholars are referred to, a 
class here too small to form a distinct or- 
der with habits of their own, and who in- 
sensibly fall into those which, although 
not mischievous, to the multitude on the 
score of health, too often make il] health 
the portion of the sedentary student, and 
bring upon him premature decay.—To all 
classes it is recommended, and the vari- 
ous learning and acuteness of the author 
well fit him to write a book which ad- 
dresses its instructions to the whole com- 
munity.” Sept. 8. 


CONSOLIDATED COPAIVA, 


* @NOPAIVA may be given in this form 
without the least inconvenience. 
Neither communicating taste, nor impart- 


ing odor to the breath, it is also retained 


without the least disquietude or uneasi- 


ness to the stomach ; and I am informed 
by Dr. Rosseau, that in large doses it 
does not purge.” —Phil. Journal of Med. 
Sciences. 
See an article in this Journal, Aug. 18th. 
OIL OF BLACK PEPPER. 


This isa much more active preparation 
of Piperine. One drop is fully equal to 
six grains of the latter. It isa valuable 
adjunct to Quinine. One or two drops, 
added to six grains, will greatly increase 
the efficacy of that medicine. 

For sale by NATHAN JARVIS, 188 
Washington Street, where Physicians will 
find medicines at as reasonable terms as 
a} any place in Boston. 


Aug. 25. eoptf. 


BERKSHIRE MEDICAL INSTI- 
TUTION. 


HE Annual Course of LECTURES 

will commence on the first Thurs- 
day in September, and continue fifteen 
weeks. 


Theory and Practice of Physic by H. H. 
Cuinps, M.D. ‘ 

Anatomy and Physiology, J. D. WELLS, 
M.D 


Medical J urisprudence, S. W. WILLIAMS, 


Theoretical and Operative Surgery, S. 
Wuitr, M.D. and §, P. Waits, M.D. 

Materia Medica, Pharmacy and Obste- 
trics, C. B. Coventry, M.D. 

Chemistry, Botany, Mineralogy and Na- 
tural Philosophy, C. Dewy, M.D. 


Matriculation ticket, $3. Fee for Lec- 
tures, $40. Library ticket, $1. Gradu- 
ation, $ 15,50. Board, including wash- 
ing, lodging and room, $ 1,75 a week. 

Pittsfield, July 22, 1829. aug4tsept30 


MEMOIR OF DR. HOLYOKE. 


UST published, and for sale by CAR- 
TER & HENDEE,—A Memoir of 
Epwarp A. Hotyoxg, M.D. LL.D., pre- 
ared in compliance with a vote of the 
Essex South District Medical Society. 
Carter & Hendee have just received the 
American Journal of the Medical Sciences, 
No 8, August, 1829.—C. & H. receive 
subscriptions for this valuable work, and 
can supply the numbers from its com- 
mencement. Aug. 18. 


Published weekly, by Joun Corton, at 184, Washington St. corner of Franklin St., to 
whom'all communications must be addressed, postpaid.——Price three dollars per annum, if 
paid in advance, three dollars and a half if not pai within threo months, and four dollars if 
not paid within the year. The postage for this is the same as for other newspapers. 
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